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THE JOUNRNAL OF JOSIAH HOLLISTER 

a Revolutionary soldier, giving first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the experiences and sufferings of our for¬ 
bears in the struggle for American independence, 
together with an outline of his ancestry and career 
in civil life. 

The Hollister family was seated in Gloucester, 
Somerset and Wilts Counties in England, and is 
among the early ones of New England; the patrio¬ 
tism, preserverance and fortitude of many of its 
members are well illustrated in the journal below. 

John Hollister, a native of England, born 1612, 
came to America about 1642 and immediately be¬ 
came prominent in the Town of Wethersfield, 
Conneticut, serving often as deputy to the general 
court; in March 1659 he was lieutenant of the 
local militia company. Presumably his home was 
in that part of Wethersfield which is now Glaston¬ 
bury; his death is recorded in Wethersfield, in 
April 1665. He married Joanna, daughter of Hon. 
Richard and Joanna Treat, a sister of Govenor 
Robert Treat. 

John Hollister, eldest son of John and Joanna, 
born about 1644, was one of the principal men of 
Glastonbury (that part of ancient Wetersfield lying 
east of Connecticut river), where he died 24 
November 1711. He married 20 November 1667 
Sarah Goodrich, daughter of William and Sarah 
(Marvin) Goodrich, pioneers of Glastonbury, the 
latter a daughter of Matthew and Elizabeth Marvin, 
prominent early settlers of Hartford. 

Thomas Hollister, second son of John and Sarah, 
born 14 January 1672, was a weaver residing in 
Glastonbury, a deacon of the Church, and died 12 
October 1741. He married Dorothy, daughter of 
Joseph Hills of Glastonbury, born about 1677, died 
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5 October 1741, just a week before her husband 
Their eldest child, 

Josiah Hollister, born 7 June 1696, lived in 
Glastonbury, and was buried there 3 January 1749. 
In 1742 he was one of 53 shareholders in the town 
of Sharon, Connecticut, his portion costing £650, a 
large sum in those days. He married 18 January 
1718 Martha Miller, daughter of William Miller of 
Glastonbury; she died 12 July 1777. 

Samuel Hollister, third son of Josiah and Martha, 
was born 7 November 1723 in Glastonbury and 
settled in the Town of Goshen, Connecticut, where 
he was a farmer and died 18 February 1771. He 
married Jemima Phelps, born 30 July 1729 in 
Sharon, probably a daughter of Timothy and 
Hannah (Calkins) Phelps of Hebron, Connecticut. 
Their second son, Josiah Hollister, born 19 March 
1754, was the soldier of the Revolution, whose 
journal follows, together with his weather records 
of 1816. For some time, after peace came, he lived 
in Cairo, Greene County, New York, whence he re¬ 
moved, in 1806, to Ovid, Seneca County, same State. 
In all these movements he was accompanied by his 
sons, Samuel L. and Josiah Hollister. In 1811 they 
moved to Cattaraugus County, same State, locating 
first in Franklinville, and moved in 1816 to Great 
Valley. Having found a satisfactory location in 
the town of Mansfield, same county, they located 
there in March 1821, on the east part of Lot 14, 
traveling with a sled drawn by oxen. About one 
mile west of Ellicottville, they turned north and 
cut their way three miles through heavy timber to 
the site desired. A temporary house was made by 
rolling up logs and covering with hemlock bark. 
In the autumn a permanent house of logs was con¬ 
structed, this, also, being roofed with hemlock bark, 
and was occupied for several years. In the spring 
following, they cleared up five acres of land belong- 
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ing to a neighbor, previously chopped over, and re¬ 
ceived as compensation the ashes produced by 
burning the timber and whatever they could raise 
as first crop; they planted one half with corn and 
he balance with oats; bears were plentiful in the 
-egion at that time, and they destroyed most of 
he corn. Here, Josiah Hollister remained until his 
death, which occurred at the home of his son, 
Samuel L. Hollister, 4 July 1832, in his 79th year. 
His last resting place is one of several unmarked 
graves in the old cemetery at Eddyville, Cattaraugus 
County, New York; if its location could be 
identified, his descendants would have erected a 
suitable monument long before now. He married 
(1) Mehitabel, daughter of William Andrews; she 
died 22 January 1783; he married (2) Naomi 
Tredwell. Her eldest child, 

Samuel L. Hollister, born 29 October 1788, died 
29 June 1849 in Mansfield, New York. He married 
Sybil Norton, born 24 May 1792, died 31 December 
1884, fifteenth child of Miles Norton of Goshen. 
The history of the Norton family in America begins 
with Thomas Norton, born 1593, who was warden 
of the Church at Ockley, Surrey, England; there he 
married in 1625 Grace Wells. He came to America 
with a company from Ockley in 1639, landing at 
Boston and going to Guilford, Connecticut. His 
eldest child, 

Thomas Norton, settled at Saybrook, Connecticut, 
before 22 November 1661, and died in Durham, same 
State, after 25 November 1712. He married 8 May 
1671 Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Mason of Say- 
brook. Their third son, 

Samuel Norton of Saybrook, born 6 November 
1681, removed to Durham in 1704 and died there 13 
July 1767. In 1738 he purchased one proprietor’s 
share in the town of Goshen, Connecticut. He 
married 13 March 1713 Dinah (Birdsey), Beach, 
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widow of Benjamin Beach, born 1688, in Stratford, 
same State, and died 17 September 1765 in Durham 
Their second son, 

Colonel Ebenezer Norton, was born 30 Decem¬ 
ber 1715 in Durham and, in the summer of 1739, 
settled in Goshen, where he died 15 March 1785. 
He married in 1740 Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Elizabeth (Parmlee) Baldwin of Guilford, born 
11 December 1722, died 16 April 1811; both were 
buried in the East Street cemetery at Goshen. 
Their eldest child. 

Miles Norton, born 30 March 1741, died 17 
September 1795 and was buried in East Street 
cemetery. He married (1) 14 December 1758 
Esther, daughter of Joseph Norton; married (2) 
18 September 1766 Sybil Andrews; married (3) 
Anne Agard, who survived him and, in 1810, moved 
to Western New York, and died 4 December 1830 
at Nunda, in that State. He had, altogether, 18 
children, of whom 15 were present at his funeral. 
The fifteenth child, Sybil, became the wife of 
Samuel L. Hollister as above noted. They were 
the paients of eleven sons and one daughter, and 
the descendants of these are very numerous at the 
piesent time, and are scattered in many states be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 

JOURNAL OF JOSIAH HOLLISTER 
(1754-1832) 

Written during the latter years of his life, on 
the last (reversed) pages of an account book which 
contained the record of his small business transac¬ 
tions with his neighbors, beginning about 1797 and 
ending in 1816. (* See foot note.) This book 

NOTE :* Interesting matter is to be found in these ac¬ 
counts. During the early years all money items are given 
in pounds, shillings and pence of the depreciated value of 
New York currency at the time of the Revolution, the value 
of the shilling being reckoned at 12 1-2 cents United States 
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has been preserved by descendants and 
came into possession of his grand-son, Miles 
Hollister, who settled in Rice County, Minnesota, 
about 1859. The lastnamed emulated the 
patriotism of his grandfather, and was a 
lieuteneant in the war of 1861-65, serving at 
Northwestern forts in guarding the frontier from 
Indian attacks; he afterward moved to Alviso, 
California, where he lived to be more than 90 years 
old. At his death the book was left to his 
daughter, Mrs. Belle Hollister Davel, from whom 
it was borrowed in order that this copy might be 
made, and then returned to her at Alviso. 

This copy follows closely the concise language of 
the author, varying from the original in the 
division into sentences and paragraphs. Some 
corrections have been made in spelling, while other 
words are permitted to retain the forms of an 
earlier day than ours. 


money. This was known at that time and for many years 
thereafter as the “York shilling.” It is possible that even 
now, in some localities one might hear an elderly person 
refer to a half dollar as “four shillings.” As the British 
penny was divided into four farthings, so when it came to 
be the practice to write money values in dollars and cents, 
the entries in this book often contained half cents. 

. All prices given appear exceedingly low as compared with 
any quoted in more recent days. A laborer was usually 
credited with a wage of 4s. or 50c for a day’s work, which 
was doubled if he worked with his own team. The work in 
pioneer days was heavy, and the days long. Actual money 
was rarely passed, it being practically unknown to these 
settlers. The shoemaker, who probably lived on a farm, 
as there is a record of his breeding swine, was credited with 
seventy-five cents in work for making a pair of shoes. It 
is not shown, however, who furnished the leather. 

During two years Mr. Hollister was assessor of the town¬ 
ship of Olean, in the south eastern corner of Cattaraugus 
County. The pay was $1.50 per day, for actual work done. 
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A reproduction of one of the pages follows. 
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State of New York ) 

Cattaraugus County ) 

Personally appeared before me the 

undersigned Enos Eddy Jr. and Miner G. Laiabee, 
of the town of Mansfield, County and State afore¬ 
said, and being duly sworn according to the law, 
testify and say that at and previous to the time of 
the death of Josiah Hollister, the subject of the 
following Journal, they lived neighbors to him, and 
that they have heard him say that the following 
Journal was true and was written for his own satis¬ 
faction and that of his friends; that they are well 
acquainted with his handwriting, and verily be¬ 
lieve he wrote the same, and that he was a man of 
the strictest integrity, and his Journal is entitled 
to the fullest credit, and that he died on the fourth 

day of July, 1832. Enos Eddy, Jr. 

Miner G. Larabee 

Sworn and subscribed this 7th day of August, 1833, 
before me, Israel Day, a Judge of the Cattaraugus 
County Common Pleas. ___ 

Cattaraugus county was a part of the Holland Land Grant 
which covered all western New York, with the exception of 
a strip one mile wide along the Niagara river. The pro¬ 
prietors were represented on the ground by Mr. Joseph 
Ellicott, a civil engineer and business man, who surveyed 
and sold the property. The assessor was employed with 
Mr. Ellicott during five days each year, listing each separate 
tract owned by the company, the settlers being so few at 
the time that the entry: “Taking the assessment of the 
inhabitants”, was charged at only two days. Thus the 
service in this important office brought in $10.50 per annum. 
Another item of possible interest is that the last series of 
entries discloses the owner of the book as a retailer of: 
whiskey. This was sold on charge account to his neighbors, 
at the rate of $1.50 per gallon, though single sales rarely 
reached that quantity, the usual charge being for quarts, 
pints and gills, but always at the exact rate of $1.50 per 
gallon. The total quantity charged is roughly estimated at 
two barrels. The source of the supply is not known, though 
the Allegheny region is supposed to have held many stills 
in an early da,'. 
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I, Josiah Hollister, was born at Sharon, in Litch¬ 
field County, Connecticut, March 19, 1754. My 
father s name was Samuel Hollister, my mother’s 
name before her marriage was Jemima Phelps. I 
was the second son and fourth childe. I had a 
brother two years younger than myself who died 
when I was only four years old, and he but two. 
Although I was so young I can well remember that 
he could talk plaine, was very forward, and that I 
.was greatly affected by his death. His name was 
Samuel, after my father’s name. 

Nothing very special occurred til I was ten years 
old. In October, the 27th day, 1764, my mother 
died and left an infant son about ten days old. He 
was baptised at her funeral by the name of 
Ichabod, signifying that the glory is departed. He 
died a few days later. I felt greatly distressed at 
the loss of my mother, but I had reason to hope 
that my loss was her gane. After my mother’s 
death my two older sisters kept my father’s house 
til his second marriage, which was January 1st, 
1766. He married widow Mary Chamberlin, by 
whome he had two children, a daughter and son, 
Rhoda and Timothy. He lived with her five years, 
one month and eight days, and died the 8th day of 
February, 1771, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age. I was then about seventeen years of age. I 
took charge of the farm one year, and then the 
farm was divided, and my step mother let her third 
to Samuel Smith, lived with him one year, and 
then she married Mr. Jonathan Sprague. April, 
1773, when I was eighteen years old, I went to live 
with my brother-in-law that married my oldest 
sister, to learn the shoemaker’s and tanner’s trade, 
with whome I lived one year, but not liking the 
trade, I quit him and Went to work on my own land 
for two years, which brought me to the memorable 
year 1775, in which was begun the war which is 
called 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


I then inlisted as a soldier in Major Samuel 
Elmour’s company, Colonel Hinman’s regiment, 
raised by the then colony, now state of Connecticut, 
in the beginning of May, and the latter part of May 
we had marching orders to go to the northward. 
We marched to Egermont the first day; the second 
day to Clinekill; the third day to Millar’s, Green- 
bush; the fourth day to Sharp’s, seven miles above 
Albany. The fifth day, being Sunday, we marched 
to Stone Robbe, where we attended Divine service. 
We had an excellent sermon, preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Graham, and after the meeting we crossed the 
river to Half Moon, and marched to Bryan’s at 
Stillwater. The sixth day we marched to Fort 
Edward, and the seventh day to Fort George. 

The eighth day we Went on board a ferry and 
crossed Lake George, and the next morning 
marched into Ticonderoga, and were saluted by the 
firing of cannon. We stayed in garrison at this 
place about a fortnight, when Major Elmour was 
ordered to march to Crown Point to take command 
there; which so enraged Benedict Anold, who had 
assisted in taking these fortresses from the British, 
that he threatened to give up the sloop and 
surrender to the British, and accordingly he went 
on board the sloop with some of his men, and sailed 
down the lake. In passing Crown Point the 
channel Was close to the land, so that he was 
obliged to hug the point, where was a redout and a 
number of cannon placed. I was then on sentry. 
One of the gunners came with his lited match, 
hailed him, and demanded where he was bound. He 
made little reply. The gunner ordered him to drop 
anchor. He said he would go to the proper 
anchoring place. The gunner again ordered him to 
let go the anchor immediate^, or he Would blow 
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him through. Anolcl then let go the anchor, and 
walked the deck for about an hour, in as great a 
passion as I ever saw a man. From that time I 
ever had a dislike to him, so that it was not sur¬ 
prising to me when he turned out to be an in¬ 
famous traitor. 

We kept guard here and sent scouts down the 
lake until about the first of September. One of our 
Lieutenants took command of a scout and went 
down the lake, and on his return landed at 
Gillener’s crick. The Lieutenant, whose name was 
Oliver Parmely, went to the house and sat talking 
with Esq. Gillener, while his men were busy at the 
mouth of the crick, a fishing. A man came, around 
with two Indians with him. His name was White, 
and he had been formerly Sheriff at Albany. He 
asked Esq. Gillener to speak with him. The Esq. 
said: “You are on a bad plan/’ and ketched his 
sword and arms. Lieut. Parmley called his men, 
who immediately came and took them all. They 
took them on board of their boat and brought them 
off, so that instead of making the Esq. prisoner, 
they found they were prisoners themselves. They 
took with them a brass blunderbus, which would 
carry a ball as big as a hen’s egg. As soon as the 
boat hove in sight of Crown Point, they began to 
fire the blunderbus, and fired every few minutes til 
they reached Crown Point. The next day the 
prisoners were taken to Ticonderoga before General 
Schuyler. The General shook hands with the 
Indians. White offered to shake hands with the 
General, who said, “Damm you, don’t offer your 
hand to me.” “I believe you don’t know me,” said 
White. “I know you too well, by God,” said the 
General. The Indians were discharged, and White 
was sent to Albany. 
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About the first of September we sailed down the 
lake to besiege St. John's. General Montgomery 
came on with his army and laid siege to the fort. 
A division besieged Chambly and took it. Colonel 
Allen at the same time went to besiege Montreal 
with a party of volunteers, and was taken and 
carried to England. We had a long siege of seven 
and forty days, and then the garrison surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. 

Soon after the surrender of the forts we were 
discharged, went on board the boats and crossed 
back over the lake, about the 23rcl of November. 
The 25th the wind was very high. The waves ran 
like mountains, but through the goodness of Pro¬ 
vidence we arrived safely at Crown Point. We ran 
sixty miles that day. The 26th we sailed to 
Ticonderoga, sixteen miles. General Schuyler gave 
us a pass to return home. We took a large birch 
bark canoe on our shoulders at Ticonderoga, in 
order to cross Lake George in it, but the officers 
went forward and found a barge at the landing, and 
sent back word for us to leave the canoe; and glad 
was I, for it was a tottlish thing, and my shoulder 
ached so bad I was glad to be relieved. We came 
to the landing, and Captain Levenston (who was 
going on an express to Congres) ordered us all to 
get into the barge. The sentinel demanded an order 
from General Schuyler or Captain Curtis, as it was 
his order not to let any boat go. Captain Leven¬ 
ston said he had orders. The sentinel wished to 
see them. The Captain replied : “No damm you, I 
will not allow you the favor," and began to cast off 
the boat. The sentinel cocked his gun and forbid 
his taking it. The Captain took up another gun 
and cocked it. The sentinel asked what he should 
tell them if we took the boat. “Why, tell them that 
Captain Levenston took it." We pushed off and 
took our oars. We had not gone far before we saw 
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a company of men marching to a point, full speed, 
in order to get ahead of us, but we sprang upon 
our oars with all our might and got out of their 
reach. We started about eleven o’clock, rowed 
arcoss the lake, a distance of thirty-six miles, and 
arrived at Fort George before sunset 

NOTE: When I first began to write my history, 
I little thought of writing onely a record of my 
famely, but it (has) swellen on my hands to a little 
vollum. But to proceed with my history. 

The next morning, after drawing some provisions, 
I set out for home with two of my companions, and 
traveled to Fort Miller, it being Monday. Tuesday 
we marched to Saartoga and put up at Sherwood’s 
where were some of the British soldiers we had 
taken at St. John’s. Sherwood I believed to be a 
Tory. I would not stay to breakfast, but went on 
about four miles, and breakfasted on oysters. We 
traveled on Wednesday to Half Moon Ferry, crossed 
the river and put up for the night. Thursday morn¬ 
ing we took breakfast at Stone Robbe, and traveled 
that day to Greenbush. On Friday we traveled to 
Nobletown, and put up at Christopher Ray’s. 
Saturday we traveled to Egermount, and put up at 
Spur’s tavern, where we fell in company with a 
soldier that came from the camp at Boston, who 
traveled with us on Sunday to Sharon. 

Thus, after an absence of about six month, I 
came safely to the town of my nativity, and put up 
on Sunday night at Mr. Jonathan Sprague’s who 
married my step mother. The old gentleman when 
he attended family prayers returned thanks very 
heartily for my preservation through the dangers 
of a campaign, and for my safe return home. The 
old man I believe was a pious man, and has gone 
peacefully to receive the fruits of his labors. 

The winter following (after having visited my 
friends and relations) I went to live at the home of 
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Mrs. Williams, where I spent my time very agree¬ 
ably til the 1st of April, 1776. I then worked for 
Capt. Jacob Bogardis about six weeks, and then 
went to live at Litchfield with Noah Garnsey and 
Amos Morse, alternately each week til July, a few 
days after Independence was declared, when the 
militia was called to New York. I went in Capt. 
Harculus Bewell’s company of militia to New York, 
where my duty was not hard. I had to cook for the 
officers, serve as barber and assist the adjutant in 
making out regimental returns. I never mounted 
guard but twice, when I turned out voluntarily. 

Some time in August the British landed a large 
body of troops on Long Island, where they had a 
bloody battle with the Americans, and a great many 
were killed on both sides. General Washington, 
finding his retreat was like to he cut off, ordered a 
retreat in the night and brought his army safely off, 
unpercieved by the enemy. The next day after the 
retreat from the island we were ordered to Horns 
Hook, opposite Hell Gate, where we lay til I was 
taken sick. I was sent out of camp with other sick 
in a waggon across King’s Bridge, where we found 
a horse that was sent for Charles Grant, who had 
gone home another way and missed him. Those 
with me put their baggage on the horse and set me 
on him. We traveled on slowly as far as West 
Chester the first day after we left Horns Hook, 
where we put up for the night. The man who kept 
the tavern where we stopt was a cross, morose 
fellow, who would not allow the sick to stay in the 
house nor in the barn. I went into the old church, 
which had been occupied as a hospital, but it was so 
dirty I could not bear to stay in it. I went to 
another tavern, where I found the woman more 
kind. She gave me some warm coffee, but I could 
not keep it down, but puked it up again. I had a 
very sick night that night, but in the morning they 
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put me on the horse again and we traveled on a 
piece before breakfast. We stopt at a tavern, I 
being very weake, they opened the gate for me to 
ride into the dore yard. The Landlord came out 
and asked what we meant—whether we meant to 
take possession of his house. Our Lieutenant who 
was with us told him that we called to get break¬ 
fast, and the reason why we came into the gate 
was because I was very weake, and they meant to 
take me off near the Dore. To this he replied: “Be¬ 
gone out of the gate. I cannot be plagued with 
soldiers, nor I won’t.” We went to another tavern 
and took breakfast, where we were received very 
kindly. After breakfast we traveled to White 
Plains, and put up at Joseph Clap’s a good old 
Quaker, with whom I stayed a week or ten days. 
The old lady was very kind to me, or perhaps I 
should not have been here now. It was thought not 
prudent for me to go on, I was so weake, but to 
stay til they went home and sent my brother- 
in-law after me. Having a kind old lady to take 
care of me, I thought it best to stay. I was so ill 
that if I had been on the road I could not have 
stood it. 

After I began to gaine a little Friend Clap was 
agoing to send his son with a shay to carry a sick 
man to Bedford, about eleven miles. I concluded to 
go along with him, which almost overcame me. 
When we came into Bedford tow’n (within half a 
mile of where he proposed to leave me) I desired 
the younge man that drove the shay to stop at a 
tavern and get me some drink, which he did. The 
landloard came out and asked me to come in. I 
told him I could not get out, for if I did I could 
not get in again. “Oh, come in,” he said, “You are 
almost gone. You cannot stand it much longer if 
you don’t stop.” I answered: “Well sir, can you let 
me stay here a few days?” “Oh yes, I never turn 
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any man out of dores, especially a sick man. He 
helped me out of the shay, led me into the house, 
showed me a bed, and desired me to lie down, which 
I did, but I never was in such distress before or 
since, to this day. There happened to be a doctor 
in the house, to whom the landlady spoke: I think 
it your duty to do something for that man, whether 
he is able to pay you or not.” The doctor came into 
the room to me, gave me some medison, left some 
to take the next morning, went back to the land¬ 
lady, and told her to take good care of me or I 
would leave my bones under the hill meaning the 
burying ground. The good woman made me a 
sirrup of elderberries, loaf sugar and French brandy 
and gave it to me, which I think gave me relief. At 
night they put me to bed in the chamber. I be¬ 
lieve it was the first time that ever I was delerious. 
It appeared that the chamber was full of soldiers 
with guns and bayonets, thrashing round the loom 
and on my bed, which trobled me so much it seemed 
that I could not live. My landlady dreamed a dream 
that frightened her. She awakened her husband 
and wished him to lite a candle and go up and see 
if I wanted anything. So he came up with lited 
candle and gave me some drink, then the soldiers 
dispersed, and all was calm again. The woman 
nursed me as she would her own sone, and I soon 
began to amend. In about two or three days my 
brother-in-law, Noah Garnsey, came after me. He 
came in the forenoon, and the next day we started 
for Litchfield, and left my kinde landloard and 
landlady, not without some regrets, whose name I 
do not remember, but I shall ever remember them 
with gratitude. We arrived at Litchfield the third 
day after we left Bedford, without anything special 
of note, only that the first night we tried to get in 
at an old Tory’s and he would not let us stay. 
Another soldier, being in company, laid down the 
rules to him very sharply for refusing to let a 
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soldier stay in his house, who had ventured his life 
for his country, and a sick man too. A man stand¬ 
ing by invited us home with him, and used us very 
kindly. 

A little while after I came home to my brother 
Garnsey’s house, one day I walked out into the field, 
and when I came in a man by the name of Hubbel 
sat in the house, and saluted me thus: “How is’t 
Whig, han’t you got your belly full of Whigging 
on t ? I don’t pity you! See what you get by 
fighting against your King. It won’t be long be¬ 
fore the damned rebels will have to knock under. 
I have been hauled around by your committys, but 
I know I shall have revenge. I know I shall see the 
day that I shall keep the damned rebels up in jaile, 
as I have been. I was so weake I could hardly walk. 
I trembled like a pople leaf. I felt that ,1 never 
wanted my strength so much as I did then. I told 
him he had better take care what he said, or he 
might be haled before the committee again, “For 
you are an old Tory.” He answered: “Yes I am a 
Tory. I glory in the name. Tory signifies a friend 
of Constitutional law and the Church of England.” 
Not long after the aforesaid Hubbel was enoculated 
for the small pox. He had some pimples which were 
thought by some to be the itch. He, thinking he 
had had the small pox, swore that he would “spread 
it amongst the damned rebels,” but he caught it in 
the natural way and died with it. Before he died 
his head was swollen to an enormous size. There 
was no appearance of eyes in his head, So died this 
greate boaster, which ought to be a warning and 
an example to all that are enemies of their country. 

After about a month I was restored to health 
again, and made my home with my brother-in-law 
the next winter, working at different places. I be¬ 
came acquainted with Mehetable Andrews, 
daughter of William Andrews, and the 12th of June, 
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1777 we were married by Esq. Mathews, of West- 
bury. After this I had a severe spell of lameness 
occasioned by a swelling, which confined me about 
a month. In July w*e began to keep house on the 
little farm that my father left me. 

About this time our froutiers were greatly dis¬ 
tressed by the enemy at the northward. This year 
we had frequent alarms. One in April, which 
should have been mentioned before, the enemy came 
out as far as Danbury (where was large store of 
provisions) and burned the town and stores, and, 
most heathen like, burned the house for public 
worship. The country was greatly alarmed, and all 
that were friends of their country turned out. 
Some had a severe engagement with them, in which 
we lost some brave officers and worthy citizens, 
but so many coming from a distance that they did 
not arrive in season the enemy got on board again, 
but not without some loss. In the month of August 
a party of Hessians and Torys came to Bennington 
in order to burn the town, but the militia turned out 
in Vermont and Massachusetts, and some from 
Connecticut, and took or killed the whole of them, 
under the command of General Stark. The number 
of Hessians that were taken were about seven 
hundred. 

Not long after Burgoyne came on with his army, 
but his progress was stopped at Saratoga by the 
brave General Gates, with a small body of standing 
troops and a large body of militia, which composed 
his army. They had some warm engagements, but 
at length Burgoyne with all his army was com¬ 
pelled to surrender as prisoners of war, on the 17th 
of October, in the year that contains the three 7’s. 
After this the militia had a small respite. 

About the same time the British shipping came up 
the North River as far as Catskill, but hearing that 
Burgoyne was taken, they descended the river again 
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to New York. If they had rushed on, and not have 
stopped to burn Rsopus, the Americans would have 
been defeated. I now had so much respite that I 
could attend to business and make my cider. I 
saved enough for my own use, and sold enough for 
my bread. 

June 2nd, 1778, my wife had a son. We called 
him Samuel. This sumer I was not called away in 
the militia, but attended to my own business. I 
raised a good crop of corn, put in four acres of 
wheat, and fattened four hogs, so that we lived 
comfortably. The next spring, 1779, I sold my little 
farm to Samuel Smith and took a journey into Ver¬ 
mont in search of land. I bought ninety-two acres 
of land in Rupert, for which I gave my horse, and 
returned to my family. After I came home I 
planted four acres of corn and did my harvest. 
After harvest I went again to Vermont in order to 
make preparations to move my family, but when I 
'came there I found there was like to be a dispute 
about the title, although I believed my title was 
good and legal. One John Fisk offered to buy it of 
me on his own risque, and give me about double 
what I gave. I took one horse and obligation for 
money and another young horse, which I hired kept. 
I left the note with Jeremiah Phelps to collect. He 
collected the money and sold the young horse, and 
I never got a cent. The money was ten pounds— 
good money. I returned home and harvested my 
corn, and on the 29th of October, 1779, my wife was 
put to bed with a daughter. We called her name 
Ruth. After she was put to bed she was comfort¬ 
able for two days, but she caught cold and had a 
severe fit of sickness. 

Some time in the month of November I set out to 
drive my cattle and sheep to Vermont, having pre¬ 
viously agreed to take a farm of Captain Smith, of 
Rupert. I got as far as New Cannan, and there 
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came a snow with hail and rain, and after it very 
cold, which made it so slippery I could not proceed. 
I was obliged to hire them kept, and persuaded to 
shift my course to Ballston (N. Y.). Jeremiah 
Phelps, having agreed for some land, he said I 
should have part of it. 

I then returned to Sharon, and prepared to move 
to Ballston. Before we moved my wife wished to 
go to see her friends. I took my sleigh and horses 
and set out to see them, it being about thirty miles. 
The first day we traveled about ten miles. The 
snow being very deep, we went ten miles to get five. 
The next day we set out againe, and and had not 
gone more than a mile and a half before we got 
mired down in the snow. I had to take out one 
horse and put before the other, and so go on til we 
got down the mountain, where we were told that 
after we had crossed the bridge we should come to 
a good road, but we found there was no road open 
where we wanted to go. We were obliged to turn 
up the river, thinking to find a good road to the 
upper bridge, but before we got half way there the 
road was entirely blocked up, and what to do then 
we knew not. A woman advised us to go across 
the river on the ice to Elisha Hollister’s, which we 
did, and stayed that night about four miles from 
where we set out in the morning. The next day 
Garsham Hollister went up the river on the ice to 
the upper bridge, and then we went on some way 
without any obstruction, although we came to 
where I had to put one horse before the other, and 
so got down to Blew Swamp, where we stayed all 
night. The next day Wl e proceeded to Noah 
Garnsey s, eleven miles, without much obstruction, 
I then being within three miles of my wife’s 
father s, though I had to go round about twelve 
or fourteen miles to get there. 
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While at her father’s house I shall pass over 
things of small consequence, lest it swell my 
narative too much. Just as we were making ready 
to return my wife was taken very sick. We sent 
for Doctor Hilton, who, being pretty much destitute 
of medison, ordered a compound medison, and sent 
me to the apothecary to get it, which I got at 
Doctor Smith’s, in Litchfield. I returned again and 
carryed the medison. She was so ill that it was 
thought not best to move her, but for me to return 
to Sharon and make ready to move, which I did 
leaving her at her father’s house. 

I hired a man to go with me with sleigh and 
horse to Albany. From there I hired my goods 
taken to Lenson’s, who lived eight miles from 
Schonacnada (probably Schenectady), and after I 

fl\ S Tu° ^ J ' ourne > r ’ s end - I returned and 
fetched them myself. 

I went in with Ebenezer Sprague, that married 
my step mother’s daughter. By this time I thought 
it est to have as little to do with Jeremiah Phelps 
as possibly I could. So I bought a lot of land con¬ 
fining ninety-five acres, made some payment and 
took a bond for a deed upon the payment of the 
remainder. When the ways got settled in the 
SP T S i- L WCnt ° n horseback and brought my wife 

Mil t W 1° , BallSt ° n (that Part now -lied 
Milton). We had not been there long before wfe 

. a i. an alarm ‘ The enem y came to Johnstown 

withip twenty-four miles, burned some houses and 
carryed off some prisoners, which alarmed our 
settlement and some moved off, but I was resolved 
to stay as long as an}d)ody. 

After things got a little still I wen t to work 
being very well pleased with the country. We 
used toattend meetings on the Sabbath, at the 
house of Ebenezer Sprague. We had no preaching 
but we used to sing, pray and reade. I raised sonfe 
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corn, worked out fifteen days havesting, for which 
I had fifteen bushels of wheat, and prepared three 
acres for rye. I cleared off three acres of new land 
and put it in to wheat, and prepared three acres for 
rye. 

About the 12th of October we had information 
that the enemy had taken Fort Ann, and that a 
deserter said a party had gone to Ballston, though 
he did not know where the place lay. Upon this 
information we had a council, sent for a company 
of Schonacnada (Schenectady) militia, and being 
very stupid, we got lulled again into security. 

THE CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT 

Dreadful to relate, on the 17th of October, 1780, 
in the morning about two hours before day, the 
enemy came in like a flood, burning and destroying 
all before them. The first that I knew they burst 
open my dores and rushed in. I, thinking they 
might have been Indians, said “Sago ! Sago!” One 
answered/‘There are no Indians here. You needn't 
‘Sago,' Damims you. Get up and leave the house 
before the Indians.*Gome.”, By] telling me to leave 
the house befp^e, the Indians came, I did notokntw 
but they might : be Scoriacnada (Schenectady) 
militia. I asked them who they were. ADamn you 
we will will show you who we are. We are King's 
men.” I said, “Why do you trouble me ? I moved 
a hundred miles to get clear of fighting.” They 
answered, “We know who are King's men, Who are 
friends and who are not. Leave the house 
immediately, or it will be the worse for you.” 

I then took down a pare of Philidelphia britches 
and a jack coat that hung behind the bed. One 
twitched them away from me, and said: “God damn 
you, you must not think to take everything, and 
hurried me out of the house without suffering me 
to put on anything save a pare of lining (linen) 
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trowsers. I took up my little son, my wife took 
the other child, and we left the house. They bade 
me give the child to my wife, but the child clung 
fast about my neck. I asked them to show some 
pity; What can this woman do with two small 
children.” One presented his gun to my breast, and 
swore with an oath that he would not be plagued 
with me any longer. My wife begged them to 
spare my life. Another struck up the muzzle of 
his gun and haled me away to the guard. But judge 
what my feelings were at this time to see my 
house in flames, my wife and children turned out of 
doors, almost naked; myself haled away among 
savages and men more inhuman than they. But 
here I must not omit to mention one of my 
neighbors, Isaac Stow, who was inhumanlv 
massacred for attempting to make his escape. An 
Indian sent his speer at him and struck it into his 
back, then caught it and held him, and smote his 
tomahawk into his head. It was dreadful to be¬ 
hold the destruction that was made. They 
plundered the valuable clothing, burned the houses, 
barns and hay stacks, killed hogs and cattle, and 
destroyed all before them. It was judged they 
burned two thuosand bushels of wheat. Such a 
company of men I never saw before nor since. 
They were the offscouring of the earth; a parcel of 
torys and thieves Who had left their county to es¬ 
cape the halter. I thought I had heard swearing 
before, but I never heard anything to compare with 
them. The horrid oaths and blasphemy were enuf 
to make one shudder. It is beyond the arte of pen 
to picture them out, or the tongue of eloquence in 
the greatest orator to give them a true description. 
Their commander was one Monroe. I have heard 
of him not long since in Canada. He is a poor old, 
drunken, sore eyed vagabond, who goes strowling 
rounde the streets. 
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It was a very cold, frosty morning. The mud 
puddles were skimmed over with ice. I was bare¬ 
footed; the ice cut my feet so that they bled, and to 
add to our misery, we were insulted by the torys 
and called “damned rebels”; that we might be 
thankful they had spared our lives. They drove 
off some cattle. When they had gone seven or 
eight miles into the woods they killed all but one 
yoke of oxen. They sliced off part of the hides and 
ordered the prisoners to take some beef, which we 
did, and carried it on a hooked stick in our hands. 
We had no way of cooking it, only to stick it on a 
stick and roast it. When we camped at night they 
killed the other oxen and we got a little more of 
the beef. W^ith what we had before and what we 
got then, it lasted us three days. 

The next morning we were paraded, and were 
pinioned, and the guard had their orders that in 
case the “rebels” (as they termed them) pursued, 
for every man to kill the prisoner he had the 
charge of. “This is the order, and see that you put 
it into execution. In the mean time they swore 
two old men, one lame man and a boy, and let 
them go back, and gave them orders if they met 
any pursuing, they (the guard) would kill all of 
the prisoners immediately. They had not gone 
more than half a mile before they met the advance 
guard of a party that was coming on. They told 
them what the orders were with respect to the 
prisoners, and they thought prudent to return. 
We were eight days marching through the 
wilderness, and having provisions for only three 
days, there were five days that the chief 
we had to support nature was to boil hemlock 
boughs and drink the tea. On the way we came to 
where we had left some provisions. One Joseph 
Bonner, having got his, I asked him if he wuold give 
me a piece of his bisquit. He answered : “No, by 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, if God Almighty should 
come in the shape of my father, I would not give 
him any.” 

At length we arrived at Crown Point, having 
marched through wilderness, over hills and 
mountains and through rivers. We had to wade all 
of the branches of the North river. The main 
branch was fifty or sixty rods wide, waist deep, the 
current very strong, the stones very slippery, which 
made it very difficult to wade. 

At Crown Point we drew one day’s provisions for 
the first time, and the next morning were put on 
board the ship Mariah and sailed to St. John, then 
marched to Chamblee, where We stayed one night 
and continued on to Montreal, were marched 
through the city, and put into an old French church 
for a few days til they had prepared a long store, 
one hundred and twenty feet long, which they con¬ 
verted into a prison. The next day I was taken out 
by William Grant to work at the mills they were 
building on an Island opposite Montreal, ware I 
laboured eighteen days for one shilling a day, Hala- 
fax currency. The weather then came on very cold. 
I was then put into close confinement through the 
winter, under a Hessian guard. Our provisions 
were scant and poor and our clothing thin, so that 
we suffered both cold and hunger. 

The tory officers would often come to try to in¬ 
list us, and some not firm in the cause inlisted. One 
of the Bracknags, who was a Tory Captain, came 
to me one day in sheep’s clothing, though at heart 
he was a revenous wolf. In a very plausable way, 
with much pretended friendship, he advised me to 
inlist and serve the King. In doing so, he said, I 
would secure the King’s favour; othewise I would 
be treated as a rebel. I told him I could not, for 
I had a wife and children, and if I should, I would 
never see them again. He said : “My friend, you 
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seem to be a smart, likely man. I am sorry you 
stand so much in your own lite as to venture to be 
treated as a rebel. I expect to see my friends again, 
when we have conquered all the rebels/’ I told him 
if he called the Americans rebels, they would have a 
hard row to hoe before they conquered them. One 
Captain Jones came into the prison, and one Daniel 
King inlisted. I passed by and smiled, for King 
was a low lived fellow, and we were all glad to get 
rid of him. Jones saw me smile, and said: “There 
is a good natured looking man. I want a company 
of such men. Will you inlist?” I answered: “Yes.” 
“Well, set down your name.” I said: “I’ll stay til 
I get home, then I’ll inlist very soon. I have not 
been used well enuf to inlist” (here). “Why, how 
have you been used?” “You came upon me in the 
night, hauled me out of doors, burned my house and 
turned my wife and children out. I will see you all 
hanged before I’ll inlist to support such a govern¬ 
ment as that.” They all gave a shout and Jones 
went out with his booty. 

I shall pass over many things, lest they swell my 
narative too much. During the first winter we 
suffered with cold and hunger beyond expression. 
We were guarded by a Hessian guard, who some 
of them were destitute of all humanity. Particularly 
one of their corporals who, every time he mounted 
guard, would with his rattan, lather some of the 
prisoners. We made complaint to the commisary, 
who ordered that he should no more mount the 
prison guard. Through the winter we drew fresh 
provisions, which were very poor. In the spring 
after the provision fleet came in W£ drew salt pro¬ 
visions and not being provided with room to execise, 
it gave us the scurvy, many being unable to help 
themselves. In June a number of us were ordered 
to the Three Rivers general hospital, where we re- 
maind about six weeks. Sixteen of us were sent on 
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a French vessel, under a Hessian guard consisting of 
a Sergeant and twelve men. The guard pulled off 
their accoutriments (the hole (hold) being filled 
with staves) stuck their swords and baynots in the 
staves and hung there cachout boxes on them, set 
up their guns in the hole, and kept no sentry. When 
they came to anchor in the night, the Hessians 
rolled themselves up in the mane sale and went to 
sleep. We also lay down on the deck. An Irish 
passenger came to us and said: “Boys, now is your 
time. Rise, arm yourselves, take the boat and go 
ashore. I have but five pounds in money. You 
shall have that if you will go, and Fll not lift a 
finger to prevent you from going.” But there were 
two of our company that were unable help them¬ 
selves, and we were afraid if we went and left them 
they would be killed. But we were resolved that 
if we had such a chance when we returned to im¬ 
prove it; but when we returned we were strictly 
guardded by an English guard to the prison that we 
were taken from. We remained in this prison til 
the 17th of October (1781) when we were taken 
out and the prison occupied for a store. The day 
before we were taken out, they were all taken out 
of the upper loft, and they began to bring in the 
stores. There were three British soldiers that were 
bringing in the stores, and as it began to be dusk 
in the evening, one of the soldiers was coming in 
with his arms full of carrot tobacco, ran against 
me, gave a wink, and turned his head the other 
way. I took off one. The others, taking the hint, 
I believe as many as thirty were taken. Each 
carrot weighed about five pounds. We were taken 
up the river forty-five miles to Cote (Coteau) du 
Lac, and put in barracks on an island. The fall 
and winter we had the liberty of the island, which 
contained about forty or fifty acres, we being under 
a Tory guard. In the month of February one 
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McGalpin, a Tory officer, commanded the guard. 
He was a spiteful malicious fellow. One day he 
ordered one of the prisoners to clean the snow 
away from his door yard. He answered that he was 
no gentleman’s servent, but a prisoner of war, and 
that the officer had no right to order him to work. 
He (M'c Galpin) then ordered him to be brought 
into his room, gave him seventy-five strokes with 
his rattan, and put him into irons in a cold room, 
where snow and ashes were about knee deep. He 
then ordered a corporal and file of men to bring him 
one from each room, to the number of twenty-two. 
He ordered them to clear his door yard. They all 
refused. Some he gave seventy-five strokes with 
his rattan; some he laid neck and heels and ironed 
them two and two, and confined them in the cold 
ash house in that inclement season; and set a 
sentinel at the dore with orders not let anyone 
relieve them nor hand in any fire, provisions, 
tobacco or water. The other prisoners, seeing them 
in that situation, wrapped a pare of pincers and a 
file in a blanket, went to the sentinel and desired 
to hand them to the comrade. The sentinel an¬ 
swered that it was against his orders to let them 
have anything, “but fling them in when I am walking 
the other way.” He flung in the blanket, and by 
means of the pincers and file they got their irons 
off, crept out a back window, and each went to his 
own room. In the morning at role call he 
(McGalpin) picked them all out, put them into one 
of the barrack chambers, and ordered that they 
should have no fire to warm them, nor anything to 
eat or drink, and no tobacco. But we had the ad¬ 
vantage that we could from one chamber to another 
hand them hot stones, victuals, drink and tobacco. 
In this situation they were kept two days. Lieu- 
tenat Lyon, a prisoner, seeing their situation, went 
to the sergeant that had the care of us, and asked 
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what could be done, as it would not do for the men 
to suffer at such a rate. The Sergeant said if Lyon 
would go with him, he would talk with the officer, 
and if he would not release the prisoners from their 
confinement he would take upon himself to arrest 
the officer and release them, although it was a 
bold push. They accordingly went to McGalpin, and 
began to talk to him on the subject. He answered: 
“How old do you suppose I be?” and such like 
impertinent answers to whatever they said. At 
length Mr. Lyon told him it was no trifling matter, 
and that they wanted a direct answer. He told 
them they might go to their rooms, and he would 
release the men. He went to the guard house and 
sent for the prisoners one at a time, some he beate 
with his rattan, some he laid head and heels, and 
one by the name of Herwood he hung by the neck 
until he was dead, to all appearances; however he 
came to again, and carried the mark of the rope 
for more than a month. 

One thing should have been mentioned before. 
A black man by the name of Charley, that used to 
play on a fiddle, after the said McGalpin had con¬ 
fined those men in the ash house, he sent for 
Charley to come and play on the fiddle, that he 
might dance, but Charley nobly refused. He then 
beate him with his rattan in a most brutal manner, 
put a pare of handcuffs on him, and confined him in 
the ash house. One man by the name of Allbright, 
whom he had beaten with his rattan so that his 
back was black and blue, which looked amost 
shocking, showed it to Dr. Conner, who examined 
into the matter and retoprted him (McGalpin) to 
the General, who kept him under arrest against 
him; he was tried by a Court Martial, and his 
commision taken from him. 
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There were a number of occurrences that took 
place during this winter which, not having taken 
regular minutes, I do not remember so as to give 
a right description, therefore I shall pass over them, 
and proceed to give an account of my health. We 
were kept on salt provisions, which gave me the 
scurvey. My mouth was so sore that I could 
hardly eat eanything. My gooms were covered 
with blood blisters so that they would bleede at the 
least touch. I felt myself in a critical situation, 
with no money to get anything for my comfort. 
Fregitt Patchen gave me a dollar, which I esteemed 
a greater favour than I should twenty dollars at 
any other time. With it I bought some tea and 
some onions, which I think proved a greate relief 
to me. In the spring as soon as vegetables began 
to spring up, I used to gather greens, and by de¬ 
grees my health was restored. We were allowed 
the privelege of making gardens on the island, 
which proved a help to us. 

On the fourth of July we had a mind to celebrate 
Independence. Accordingly we gathered some 
green bushes and stuck them in our hats and over 
the barrack room door, which greatly enraged the 
guard, particularly Lieut. McDanolds, who com¬ 
manded the guard. He ordered a sergeant to have 
them taken down. He came into our room and 
ordered the bush down. One prisoner named Fitch 
said: “Sergeant, it is the fourth of July. The boys 
have a mind to celebrate Independence.” He re¬ 
plied : “I know it, and that is what makes me mad. 
I had as lief you would raise your flag on the block 
house. “We all turned out to role call, with the 
green bushes in our hats. The Lieutenant asked 
the sergeant what it was best to do to us. The 
sergeant replied: “It is best to let them alone. If 
you know them as well as I do, they are the wili- 
fullest set of men I ever saw. The Lieutenant gave 
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the sentry charge not to let any go to the water 
with the green bushes in our hats, but the pickets 
they were fixing around the barracks to keep the 
prisoners from running away, were not quite com¬ 
pleted, and we could get out that way to the water. 

A number of the prisoners had made their escape 
off the island before they had completed the 
pickets. After they completed the pickets they 
thought we were secure, but we meant to let them 
know to the contrary. We contrived to dig out. 
We began to dig under the room I lived in. We 
began under the floor, and dug as low as as we 
thought proper to begin the hole to go out, and 
then proceeded toward the pickets, which stood 
eighteen feet from the barracks. It was under the 
berth I slept in that we went down under the floor, 
and so privately we carried it that the prisoners in 
the other rooms had no knowledge of it until we 
had worked at it twelve days. We had a leather 
shirt, and old pare of trowsers and a cap We used 
to put on when we went into the hole to dig, and a 
case knife with the blade broken about the middle, 
that we scratched the dirt with til we got an armful, 
then we would back out and scrape the dirt back 
with our hands, and store it under the floor. 

One day as I came out of the hole and Was 
stripping myself, a man by the name of Kelsey, who 
sat in his berth mending his cloaths, discovered me 
through a small hole, his berth being opposite mine. 

I thought I was secure from any discovery, having 
hung blankets around my berth as curtains, under * 
the pretense of keeping off moskitos. I walked 
out to take the air after being two hours in the 
hole Kelsey met me and asked how far I had got. 

I told him, “I am here” “But how far have you 
dug your hole?” I made very strange of it. He 
said: “You needn't make so strange of it. I saw 
vou come out ofthe hole with your leather shirt on. 
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I mean to be one of your party. I told him to keep 
it quiet, for there were Judases amongst us. I 
informed him I thought we had dug two-thirds of 
the way. 

The news soon went through the barracks, which 
made me fear we should be betrayed. But there 
was an Irishman amongst us, whose name I do not 
recollect, who was a true hearted fellow, who went 
to one Van Epps, who was set to watch and give 
information against the prisoners and told him: 
“You know what is going on, and if you make any 
discovery, I’ll as sure cut your throat as you are 
now alive. He repeated it with so much earnestness 
that Van Epps promised he would make no dis¬ 
covery. We pressed our business with more vigor, 
having a new recruit, but there came a greate fall 
or raine which prevented us from work for a few 
days. It filled the hole with water. But after the 
raine was over we went to work again, baled the 
water out of the hole, which I greatly feared would 
lead to discovery, but it did not. With eighteen 
days persevering labour we completed our work. 
Unfortunately for me I got sick in digging in the 
wet earth under ground, for it Was quite muddy 
after the raine and having been so long sick before, 
they all advised me not to attempt to go. It was a 
greate mortification to me to give it up, but as my 
health was then I could not have stood it through 
the woods. 

The day before the party went out Simon Bel¬ 
knap and I asked leave to go to our garden to save 
our salad and white mustard seede. A soldier went 
with us. We pulled the plants and hung them 
against the pickets, that the sentinal might not 
discover the prisoners when they went out at the 
hole. That day they gave us fourteen day’s pro¬ 
visions. No doubt there was a hand of providence 
in this for before we used to draw provisions twice 
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a week. That night was unusually dark, which 
must be ascribed to a kind Providence, for at other 
times it was quite light, the water running all 
round the island. At nine o’clock we were all 
ordered to go to bed, and at ten o’clock the 
Sergeant came round to every room and counted us 
to see if we were all there. After all was still they 
began to push their knapsacks through, with the 
meat they had drawn that day and what they had 
saved of their allowance before. Nineteen got 
safely out in a little more than two hours, and made 
floats by tying poles together with elm bark ropes 
they had previously prepared. All got safely off 
but four, who got into an eddy, and having broken 
their paddle, could not get to shore. They were 
taken off the next morning, the sun an hour high. 

The next morning the Corporal went out to his 
hooks and lines that he had set in the river to catch 
fish, and finding where they had rolled down their 
timbers to make the floats, led to the discovery that 
some of the prisoners were gone. They accordingly 
went to viewing the pickets to see if any were 
moved, and came to the hole where they went out. 
Sargeant Morse came into the room and asked if 
we were all that were left, there being only myself, 
Zerg Norton and John Bunnell left in the room. 

I told him “Yes.” He said: “Are there any more 
gone ? Oh! damn it, if you know you will not tell,” 
and went out and called role call. We turned out 
to roll call, and it happened that those that were 
gone were on the fore part of the role. He began* 
to call the role, laughed, and said : “By God, I be¬ 
lieve they are half gone.” The Lieutenant turned 
about and looked very surly, and went into the 
block house. When he (The Sergeant) had finished 
calling the rolle he found that nineteen were gone. 
He then went into the block house and made his 
return to Lieutenant McDanolds, who came into 
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the room where I was and wanted to have the 
place shown him. By this time the room was full 
of prisoners and soldiers. He asked Sergeant 
Morse if all were gone out of the room, and was 
answered “Yes.” “What, not one left?” “No, 
damn the one.” (I suppose he (the Sergeant) 
thought he would fall on those who were left with 
his sword and kill them, as he had made an attempt 
to do to Alexander McNett a few days before, who 
swam off on two wooden bottles, stopped up tight, 
but was discovered before he got to shore, and 
McDanolds came with his drawn sword and would 
have killed him had not Sergeant Perrigo pre¬ 
vented him). A man named Avery said: “Yes” 
pointing to me, “There is one.” He said to me, 
“Did you know, they were going?” I said, “Yes.” 
He turned to the Sergeant and said: “Take that 
gentleman and put him in irons.” The Sergeant 
said, “Oh, we have no crime against him, unless it 
was that he did not go when a dore was opened for 
him. It is their duty to get away if they can, and 
ours to keep them.” The alarm gun being fired, 
Captain McDanolds, commander of the fort on the 
other side, came over and wanted to see the place 
they went out. I took up the floor and showed him 
the place. He said: “No, mon, they ne'er went oot 
there. If you will creep through there I will give 
you a half Joe.” I told him I did not like to be 
shut in. “Pla! ha! ha! upon my soul it was well 
played. The guard have done their duty, and it 
was their (the prisoners') duty to get away if they 
could. It is all right. Nobody to blame.” 

Not long after this some of the prisoners got a 
picket loose and several of them got outside the 
pickets. I do not recollect how many, but they 
were discovered before they had got off the island, 
and brought back again. As near as I can remem¬ 
ber there were about ten. It was a very hazardous 
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undertaking to go off on such slender floats. The 
water ran exceedingly swift on both sides of the 
island and the current would carry them down three 
miles before they could land, and then they must 
land on the Canada shore. It is a thing none would 
undertake but to regain their liberty. No one 
realizes the sweets of liberty but those who are 
deprived of it. (*See foot note.) 

There were a number of prisoners who had made 
attempts to escape, confined in irons in the guard 
house, and having got new recruits, there was not 
room in the guard house for them all, neither had 
they irons to iron them singly. They were taken 
from the guard house and put into a barrack room, 
‘and they were about to iron them two and two. 
But previous to their doing it one of them called 
'to his comrade and asked him to bring a tub in 
order to take their cloths to wash. A young fellow 
whose name was Knapp carrved the tub, by leave 
of the sentry. They got off their irons, put them 
in the bottom of the tub and put their shirts over 
them. Knapp carried the tub to his room, and when 
they came to take out the shirts they found the 
irons. Well, the next thing was to know what to 
do with them. An Irishman by the name of Brann- 

NOTE:*In the month of August, 1927, the publisher 
hereof made the trip down the St. Lawrence river from 
Prescott, Province of Ontario, to Montreal, Quebec 
Province, on the Canadian Steamship Line’s staunch little 
craft, Rapids Prince. This, with the twin boat, Rapids 
Princess, follows the river channel in one direction, only. 
Canal and locks along the northern shore take care of alf 
other traffic. 

Though the passenger trust implicitly in the steady hand 
and the clear brain of the specially trained pilot, the trip 
is filled with thrills. This is particularly true when he feels 
certain that the boat has actually bumped one of the big 
rocks which lie in the channel, or when the screw is work¬ 
ing hard in an apparent effort to reach land, while the ship 
floats sidewise through the boiling waters. However we 
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ing said: “Leave it to me. I know, brawley, whal 
to do.” He took the tub and went to the water 
gate, and asked the sentry leave to go to the river 
to w*ash his cloaths. He had leave to go, and as 
the sentry was walking from him he would fling 
a pare of irons into the river, and continued so to 
do until he had them all in the river. 

Now to return to the prisoners. The Sergeant 
came with another man with him, with hammer, 
pincers and file, in order to take off their irons 
and iron them two and two. He told them to get 
up and have the irons off, for they had all lain down 
on the floor. “But, where are your irons? You 
got none on.” They refused to tell him. He asked 
if the sentry had not assisted in making away with 
them. They told him no. He said it was im¬ 
possible for them to make away with them with¬ 
out help. Thomas Hunter said: “You would give 
us no wood. It was a cold day, and we have burned 
them,” and that was all the information he could 
get. They were then threatened to be loaded with 
irons as soon as they could be procured. 

A few days later Captain Law, the commander 
of the prison, came on the island, ordered all the 
prisoners to parade, and made a speech to us, tell- 

pass the railroad draw bridge at Coteau du Lac in safety, 
and soon reach the quiet waters of the approach to Montreal. 

In the midst of these lower rapids we pass a small group 
of forest studded, low-lying islands, around which the river 
runs “exceedingly swift,” and it does look as if it would 
indeed be a “hazardous undertaking” to float away from the 
island in the manner described. No summer homes have 
been built here, and if traces remain of the old prison camp, 
they are probably never visited. I was told that the 
foundation of the fort mentioned was supposed to have been 
struck, in placing the piers for the railroad bridge, but 
could find no one at Montreal or at Ottawa who could 
state the exact location of the prison. Government Archives 
at Ottawa give names and dates of prisoners released from 
Coteau du Lac. 
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ing to make ourselves easy, for in a few days we 
should all be sent home. “If you breed no more 
riots/’ as he termed it, “upon my word of Honour 
you shall all be released.” We waited very 
impatiently for about a fortnight and no further 
news. We began to think we must winter on the 
island, and began to plaster our rooms, to secure 
ourselves against the inclemency of the weather. 

RELEASE AND RETURN HOME 
One evening at role call we saw Captain Law 
come onto the point of the island. Some of the 
prisoners observed they thought he was coming to 
give orders for us to go home. I told them I did 
not believe there was any such good news as that, 
and went in and sat down to my supper. Pre¬ 
sently the Sergeant sang out for role call. I told 
my room mates I had answered to my name once, 
and that I was not agoing to leave my supper. They 
generally turned out, and in a few minutes I heard 
a loud huzzah, and they came running back into 
their rooms and said we were all to be released to¬ 
morrow morning. I could not really believe it til I 
saw the guards taken off and we had liberty to go 
where we pleased. Burnet, Norton and myself had 
the fourteen days’ flour those men had drawn when 
they went out at the hole, which we had kept con- 
sealed, although it had been called for by the guard. 
We went to baking cakes and bread til late in the 
night. After we had baked our bread and prepared 
our victuals for our march, we laid down to take 
our rest, but a party came round and hauled all out * 
of bed, and I do not think there was a wink of sleep 
that night. The next morning, being the 17th of 
October, 1782, we were taken off the island, it being 
two years from the time I was first taken. When 
we got over to the fort I drew a suite of cloaths. 
We then started for Montreal by land, and traveled 
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on foot the first day. The next day we went on 
board of a boat down the river to Montreal, and on 
our way we went through a canal with three locks, 
which was the first that I ever saw. We then went 
on board a sloop and sailed down to Quebeck, and 
were put on board a ship of three hundred and three 
tons burden. After we were put on board ship we 
were not allowed to go on shore. I should have 
been very glad to have viewed the city but was not 
allowed the favour of satisfying my curiosity. All 
we could see was the lower town and the stupen¬ 
dous walls around the city. While we lay here I 
saw a press gang take a man and haul him into a 
boat in order to take him on board a man of war 
that lay in the harbor, and push off from the shore. 
But the man sprang into the water and got on shore 
before they could stop their boat so as to catch him, 
and I was pleased to see him get clear. 

The 12th day of November we set sail from 
Quebeck, and on the second day there came on a 
snow storm and at night the wind blew a gale, so 
that they were obliged to heave to, lash the helm, 
and let her ride. The next day, having gotten into 
the bay of Shelore, the wind blew a most tre¬ 
mendous gale and, increasing at night, we had a 
most dreadful night of it. Just before day one of 
the prisoners, who was used to the seas went on 
deck and cried out, “Lord have mercy on us, we are 
all lost. Where is the watch?” They came to the 
hatchway and called out to the prisoners that if 
there were any of us that understood anything 
about a ship, for God's sake turn out, and none come 
on deck but sailors. The rest stay under deck, 
There happened to be among the prisoners a num¬ 
ber of good seamen who turned out, and with much 
difficulty just cleared the Isle of Anticost. Perhaps 
one minute more would have been too late. If 
we had been cast on that desolate island in that 
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inclement season we must all have perished. Such 
a'time I never saw before. When they hoisted the 
main sail the ship rolled as though it was turning 
over. Some were praying and some swearing; 
some laughing and some crying. As the sun rose 
the wind all died away, but after such a wind 
storm there were great swells which made some 
most dreadfully sick; but I had not the least sea¬ 
sickness the whole voyage. 

The fifteenth day after we left Quebeck we got 
into Boston harbor. It being Thanksgiving day, 
Governor Hancock would not attend to receipting 
the prisoners, and we very impatiently were obliged 
to stay on board two nights. After we came on 
shore we expected to draw some provisions, but 
Governor Hancock would allow none to those who 
were taken on their farms. So I set out to find my 
family and friends, without money or provisions. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I could get 
liberty to stay in their houses or lodge by their 
fires. 

I traveled from a little after sunset til between 
eight and nine o’clock before I could get in to stay. 
At length I went into a house where was a very 
decent young woman. I told her my situation, and 
wished to stay. She said there was a travern just 
by. I told her a tavern was no better for me than a 
private house, for I had no money. She said : “That 
is bad enuf. The people of the house are gone, and 
I have no right to let you stay.” She handed me a 
quarter of a dollar and said: “Go to the tavern and 
get a lodging. I feel sorry for those that are in * 
your situation.” I shall ever remember that young 
woman with gratitude, for by her means I had 
leave to stay at the next house I called at. Abijah 
Hutchinson was in company with me. We had 
supper here of bread and milk. The next morning 
we pursued our journey, traveled about three miles, 
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and began to think it was time to try to get break¬ 
fast; but we found it was as difficult as it was to 
get entertainment. We caled at every house, and 
as often as we called we were denied, because we 
had no money. It had got to be near noon. We 
went into a tavern, asked for some victuals, and 
told him we had no money. We were denied. I 
endeavored to reason the case with him, but to no 
purpose. I turned about to go off. He saw a 
japanned quart cup tyed to my pack, and asked 
what I would take for it. I told him he might have 
it if he would give us some breakfast. He agreed 
he would. After we had eaten our breakfast I ob¬ 
served to Hutchinson that it was the first time I 
ever undertook to beg, and it should be the last, if 
I could sell my coat. The landlord asked what I 
would take for it. I told him I would take four 
dollars. He said that was too much, cloaths were 
very cheap in Boston. He would give me three. I 
told him he might have it. Hutchinson sold his 
coat also. After this we met with very little 
trouble. The farther we got from Boston the 
kinder the people were. But very few would take 
anything of us, especially after we got into 
Connecticut. 

Hutchinson and I parted, and I came to Hebron 
on a Friday, to the house of Sylvester Phelps, a 
man that married my cousin, who received me very 
kindly, and made me stay with him til the next 
Tuesday in order to get me a pare of shoes, and 
then sent his son to carry me on horseback to 
Glastonbury, thirteen miles, where I had two 
uncles, viz: Amos Hollister and Elijah Hollister. I 
came to my uncle Elijah's first. I spoke to him 
and called him Uncle. He said: “Josiah, is it you? 
Are you yet alive? I never expected to see you 
again." 
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My uncles received me very affectionately. I 
stayed with them until Thursday, and then Uncle 
Elijah came to bring me home. We came as far as 
Plymouth. I saw Isaac Foot of Watertown. I in¬ 
quired for William Andrews. He said he was 
moved to Litchfield. I asked if he knew anything 
about his daughter, whose husband was a prisoner. 
He said she was with her father and was almost 
gone with the consumption. 

No one can imagine how this news struck me. 
The joys that I anticipated on meeting my wife 
and children was turned to grief. 

We then shifted our course for Litchfield, arrived 
at Noah Garnsey’s in the evening. My first in¬ 
quiry was about my wife. They informed me that 
it was seven miles to where she lived. I was a 
mind to go that night, but they insisted that I 
should stay til morning, and they would go along 
with me. In the morning Brother Garnsey and his 
wife and my sister Naomi went with me to visit 
my wife. Before we came to her father’s house 
Naomi went forward to let them know of my com¬ 
ing. When we arrived she met me at the dore, all 
pined away to nothing but skin and bones, but O, 
my feelings at that time I cannot express nor can 
anyone have the least idea unless they have ex¬ 
perienced the same. She told me her time was 
come; that she must soon leave the world; that it 
had been her longing desire to see me before she 
left the world, and that she desired to unite with 
me to return public thanks to Almighty God that’ 
he had spared my life so that she might see my 
face once more in the land of the living. She in¬ 
formed me that she had renewed her covanent, 
made a public profession of religion, gave herself 
up to God, and that she had dedicated the dear 
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children to God in baptism, and that she had taken 
what pains her weak state of health would allow, 
and had endeavored to impress their young and 
tender minds with a sense of their duty to love God, 
and of the worth of their precious and immortal 
souls, and that she must now commit them to my 
care, charging me at the same time to bring them 
up in the fear and admonition of the Lord. She 
said that she knew she had been a grate sinner, 
and that she had no goodness of her own, but she 
trusted alone in the merits of Christ for salvation. 

She decayed by degrees til the 27th day of 
January, 1783, when perceiving she was failing fast, 
the neighbors were called in. She desired her 
children to be brought. She took them by the hand 
and looked very wishful on them, but could not 
speak, for speech had failed her. I then took her 
by the hand and asked her if her faith held out; if 
it did, to squeze my hand. She answered by giving 
my hand a squeze, and sweetly, as I trust, fell 
asleep in Jesus. It appeared that nothing could 
have supported me under this trying scene only a 
belief that my loss was her gain. She was very 
patient. I never heard her groan in all her sick¬ 
ness. Her parents and neighbors chide my grief, 
but I felt that I wanted they should feel with me. 
On the 29th her remains were decently interred. 
A sermon suitable to the occasion was delivered by 
the Reverend Mr. Chapman. 

Following is the closing stanza of an attempt at 
poetical relation of his experience by Josiah 
Hollister: 

“Thanks be to God, his name be prased, 

He hath preserved me all my days. 

Although he smote me with a rod, 

Give me a heart to praise my God!” 
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SOME INTERESTING WEATHER RECORDS, 

recorded by Josiah Holister while a resident of 
Cattaraugus County, New York. 

May 16th, 17th and 18th, 1816, a very hard frost, 
which extended to the State of Ohio, and cut off the 
fruite, both apples and peaches. 

On the sixth day of June, 1816, a remarkable snow 
storm came between eight and nine o clock in the 
morning. It snowed so that the air was thick 
with snow, and the night following was very cold, 
so that the water froze as thick as window glas. 
The night of the 7th, continued to freeze, and very 
cold through the day. The night of the 8th a hard 
frost, and the 9th a frost, but not quite so hard. 
The 29th, a very hard frost, that cut down the 
corn and injured the gardings. The 30th, a frost, 
but not so hard. The corn and gardings cut down 
and almost destroyed. 

July 7th, a very heavy frost, and the night of the 
8th, very cold, but a heavy fog in the morning, 
which took the frost off. A very hard frost which 
finished the corn and gardings—which froze the 
corn and garding fruites to the ground. 

17th, at night very cold, and in the morning of the 
18th a frost, but a fog came on and took it off, so 
that it did not injure things materially. 

From the 15th of December, 1817, to the 6th of 
May, 1818 the snow fell twelve feet, measuring the 
snows as they fell, and a severe cold winter. The 
snow fell the fifth and sixth of May. It fell eight 
inches beside what thawed, and two feet at 
Canawango. 

On the 18th day of May, 1819 it snowed very 
hard. The snow fell about a foot deep. The grass 
was about half leg high, the trees were leaved out 
and in full blossom, Which gave a very singular 
appearance, which can hardly be imagined. 
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May 28th, 1820, the snow fell shoe deep. 

The 16th and 17th of April, 1821 snow fell more 
than knee deep. 

The weather very cold. Fodder very scarce. 
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